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The Literary Man, the Student, the 
General Reader, and all who find 
pleasure or instruction in Books 
should be in possession of a copy of 
the Catalogue of works published by 
the House of Cassell. This comprises 
Biography, Classics, Dictionaries and 
Works of Reference, Education, 
Fiction, Gardening, History, Juvenile 
volumes, Medical, Nature Study, 
Naval & Military, Politics, Science, 
Social Economics, Technical, Travel, 
and Miscellaneous Literature. If 
you are arranging, or adding to, 
your Libraty this Catalogue is 
indispensable, for it contains details 
of hundreds of volumes—repre- 
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List may be obtained through duction and the latest product of the 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS IN GREAT DEMAND 


THE GENOA CONFERENC 


By J. SAXON MILLS, M.A., 
Author of “ The Panama Canal, 9 66 The 
Future of the Empire,” &c. 


This first authentic and complete record of the conference is both a work of reference of immediate 
concern and an historical record. 


With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, 


In one large illustrated volume, 24s. net. 


4th Edition Nearly Exhausted. 
The military and diplomatic relations of 
Britain and France under a searchlight 
revealing fearless appreciations and 
criticisms of such men as Mr. Lloyd George 
Lord Haig, Lord Northcliffe, Colone 
Repington, Marshal Joffre, M. Millerand, 
M. Cambon, Kresetn, and many others. 


THE POMP OF POWER 


(ANONYMOUS) 


In one large handsome volume, cloth gilt, 18s. net. 


By the Leader of the ** Young Turk” Party. 


THE MEMOIRS OF DJEMAL PASHA 


In one large handsome volume, with maps, cloth gilt, 
18s. net. To be published simultancously in England 
and America. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 
By ‘Dr. WALTER R. DWEN. In cloth gilt, 
net 


London : 


COMPARATIVE HISTORY 


By the EX-EMPEROR OF GERMANY. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. With 16 illustrations on 
art paper. Shortly, 


‘UNDER THE BLACK ENSIGN 

By Capt. R. S. GWATKIN-WILLIAMS, C.M.G., 
R.N. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. Exciting 
anti-submarine exploits. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 


To all who Possess 


LITERARY 


AMBITION 


The A.B.C. Writer’s Course makes a practical appeal 
to all who possess undeveloped literary talent and to 
those whose rejected MSS. tell their own tale. 


q If you have any desire to write, you probably have 
latent literary ability. Why not take full advan- 
tage of it by availing yourself of 


taken separately if P gy 00 The Course is open to all 
readers of Notes & (Queries whose work indicates 
sufficient promise. 


skilled and specialized training, with- 
out which you can scarcely hope 
to make good ? 


This training is provided at a 

moderate fee by the A.B.C. 
Writer’s Course. The methods of 
instruction are essentially practical, 
and approach the subject of con- 
structing stories and articles with 
an appreciation of the amateur’s 
difficulties. 


Contributors 

Course include : 

Sir Philip Gibbs, 

Gilbert Frankau, 

Stacy Aumonier, 

Elinor Mordaunt, 

“ apper,” 

H. de Vere Stacpoole 
And Others 


MSS. CRITICIZED FREE 
q We are prepared to criticize one 
MS. (up to 5,060 words—article 
to the or short story) free of charge. All 


MSS. will be returned with a candid 
criticism within a few days. We 
shall tell you honestly what we think 
there is in your work. MSS. should 
be addressed to the Principal, Dept. 
118, A.B.C. Writer's Course, marked 
= Special Criticism.” 


You are invited to apply for a 
free copy of ‘‘ Wordcraft.” This 


q The Course is conducted entirely 
by correspondence, which per- 
mits of spare time study. J/ndividual tuition is given 
to every student. 


| All work is corrected and criticised by practical journai- 
ists with many years editorial experience. Arrange- 
ments can be made for sections of the Course to be 


is a little book you will want to keep. 
In addition to full details of the A.B.C. Writer’s Course, 
synopsis of lessons, method of instruction, fees, etc., 
it contains interesting information about many modern 
authors of note. A copy will be sent free on application 
to the Secretary, 


The A.B.C. Writer’s Course (Dept. 118), A.B.C. Correspondence Schools, Paternoster House, E.C.4 
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VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE. 


Northcliffe, which took place at his London house on August 14, at the age 


T is with the deepest regret that we have to record the death of Viscount 
I of fifty-seven. 


There is no need here to attempt an account of a life which was lived so largely 
in the public eye and devoted so strenuously and effectively to the public service 
that his fellow-countrymen might follow its course as they were in the act of watching 
the progress of national affairs. And as his career is well known,so in its broad 
outline in his character; its energy, honesty, kindness and generosity, its love 
of and flair for both reality and justice, his impetuousness and the very human mingling 
in him of a certain intellectual simplicity with the vivid consciousness of great 
power. In a life cut short comparatively soon, which began, too, as a stiff struggle 
with circumstance, the amount he accomplished is astonishing, but besides the 
activities with which his name is chiefly associated he found time to cultivate 
literary interests to no inconsiderable extent. 


‘Notes & Queries ” he remembered from his boyhood ; his father read it and 
contributed to it ; and it was ‘ N. & Q.’ which inspired him with the idea of his first 
paper, Answers, intended to be its popular analogue. Thus, in purchasing ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
when it was in difficulties in consequence of the war, he was coming to the rescue of an 
old friend. Holding a number of our paper in his hand, ‘‘ This,” he once said, “ is 
the size that the future newspaper will be.” 


The literary and antiquarian side of his own profession greatly interested him. 
He knew Defoe, that first of journalists, well, and admired him exceedingly. He 
possessed and studied files of a good many old papers and magazines, and was well-up 
in their history and tendencies. Of the old files of The Times he had made a careful 
study, especially, perhaps, those belonging to the days of John Walter IT., whom 
he recognized as a great, original genius, and of Delane. He read a great deal in 
English and in French, and knew French literature fairly well. His favourite 
English authors were Dickens, Scott, Smollett, Swift, and Fielding. Though he had 
never occupied himself much with the ancient classics, his attitude towards them 
was appreciative, and he liked to see them quoted every now and then in The Times. 
His own writing (and throughout his life he rarely wrote less, and often more, 
than a thousand words a day) was lively and direct, with humorous touches in it— 
a good, descriptive style, which eschewed Latin words, and framed itself on strongly 
held ideals of order and simplicity. 


The Times has said, we believe, truly, that as time goes on and his figure is seen 
in truer perspective, men’s admiration for him will increase. This will be chiefly 
in view of the great national and imperial causes to which he was devoted, but it 
will be an incomplete remembrance of him if it does not include that feeling for 
literature as an activity of the human mind which he had no space in his busy life 
to develop as a scholar develops it, but which yet was—as his sense of all human 
activity was—vivid and real. 
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Rotes. 
INSCRIPTIONS AT CASSEL (NORD). 
(See 12S. vi. 225.) 
Tue following may be added to those 
already given :— 

1. On stone tablet, over doorwa 
St. Nicolas Chapel, a small yellow 
gabled building in the rue Saint-Nicolas. 

Chapelle de Saint-Nicolas 
longtemps dégradée et abandonnée 
mais rétablie en 1876 
comme souvenir pieux et patriotique. 


of 
rick 


Ce monument avait été érigé en l'année 1787 sur 
Pemplacement de l’église paroissiale de Saint 
Nicolas bralée le 20 aoat 1672, 

2. On tablet affixed to wall at No. 32, 
rue du Maréchal Foch (formerly rue de 
Lille). The house in question is the old 
Hotel Lenglé de Schoebeque, where 
Charles X. lodged in 1826, to-day the 
residence of M. Deschodt. 

Le Maréchal FocH, 
alors Général Commandant 
en Chef les Armées du Nord, 
résida dans cette maison 
du 24 octobre 1914 
au 9 mai 1918. 


This tablet was inaugurated Oct. 19, 1919, 
in the presence of Marshal Foch himself, 
and is referred to at 12 S. vi. 226, where 
the inscription was quoted from a local 
newspaper. The actual inscription—copied 
by me in July, 1922—is as above. Unfortu- 
nately, it is very misleading. Foch did not, 
of course, occupy the house continuously 
between the two dates given, as generations 
yet unborn may be led to believe. His 
residence at M. Deschodt’s house was from 
Oct. 24, 1914, to June 22, 1915, and from 
April 28 to May 9, 1918. His working room, 
or office, was, however, in the old Town 
Hall, where a commemorative plaque bears 
this inscription :— 

De cette salle | le maréchal Foch | alors général 
commandant le groupe |des armées du Nord | 
dirigea la bataille de l’Yser.| MM. Poincaré, 
président de la République | Millerand, président 
du Conseil | et le maréchal Joffre, alors général- 
issime | y tinrent conseil en 1914, 

3. Monument to General Vandamme, at 
the angle of the route de Saint-Omer and 
the route de Watten :— 


CASSEL 
au 
Général 
VANDAMME. 

Né & Cassel 1770 
Capitaine Commandant 1792 
Général de Brigade 1793 
Général de Division 1799 
Général Ct 16e Div. Mil. Lille 1801 
Gd Off. de la Légion d’Honneur 1804 
Grand Aigle de la Légion d’Honneur 1805 
Comte d’ Unsebourg 1809 
Pair de France 1815 
Mort a Cassel 1830 


The monument, which is in the style of 
the First Empire, was inaugurated June 25, 
1922. It stands close to the chateau where 
General Vandamme died, July 15, 1830. 
His tomb in the cemetery was restored in 
1921. 

It will have been noticed above that the 
rue de Lille now bears the name of Marshal 
Foch. The old rue de Saint-Omer is now 
rue Constant-Moeneclaey (so called after 
the late M. Moeneclaey, who was maire 
during the war), while the former Nouvelle 
Place is now the Place du Général Plumer. 

A painted notice board on the top of 
Mount Cassel gives the height of the hill as 
175-90 metres, and that of the neighbouring 
Mont des Recollets as 140 metres. Ruskin 
visited the town in May, 1833, on his first 
Continental tour with his parents, he being 
then 14. His description of the place, which 
|he called a “little, humble, neglected 
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village,” is not generally known. It is to) to digest here, and yet they go far beyond Renan, 
be found in his collected ‘ Works,’ vol. ii who really is a mystical, religious nature. How- 
342-3. Of the view from the oa of the ever, all went off well. I have been harshly 
fal he says : ‘Throughout all pe it treated in the papers, but that does not matter. 


journey I have seen nothing more beautiful | in 
or more wonderful of its kind.” Praise | during vacation. i ? 
Black Switzerland, Italy and Paris har dly this date, but if one 
required, the ‘ Oxford University Calendar 
ow: 4 * | for the year in question provides it. It ma: 


be, indeed, that the great master of Frenc 


prose was not the only one to become on 
RENAN AND OXFORD. occasion “‘ a little foggy in his language.” 
Tue following picturesque letter, written by LAWRENCE F. PowE tu. 


Renan to his life-long friend Berthelot,| Oxford. 
appears to be so little known here that I 
offer no excuse for reprinting it, together : 
with Max Miiller’s complementary account KITES AND CROWS IN STEPNEY 
of the visit: forsan et haec olim meminisse MANOR. 

iuvabit. 


Oxford, 11 avril 1880, * | PHE following extracts from the Calendar 

Oh! la curieuse ville, mon cher ami! Il faut| Of the House of Lords throw light on the 
que vous voyiez cela. O’est la plus étrange | ownership (originally ecclesiastical) of the 
relique du passé, le type du mort vivant. Chacun} once-wide Stepney Manor in troublous times, 
de ces colléges est un vrai paradis terrestre, mais and show the urgent needs of the Went- 


un paradis désert. On dirait que la vie s’en est) 
allée ailleurs; mais le paradis est resté planté,| WOrths. Under date of May 26, 1621 (the 


brossé, sarclé pour des gens qui ne l’habitent plus. | Year in which the two parties of Whigs and 
Résultat mince en somme, éducation purement| Tories were practically forming in England, 
humaniste et cléricale donnée A une jeunesse dorée and many young lords and gentlemen were 


qui assiste 4 l’office en surplis ; absence presque = ; c 
totale d’esprit scientifique. Tel collége dispose learning something of the trade of war 


par an de plus d’un million ; mais les fellows ont | !™ Germany at their own charges or upon 
réussi 4 prouver que la bonne conservation du| what they could raise by mortgages and 
gazon, qui leur incombait par la charte de fonda-| assignments through usurers) there is a draft 
tion, était inconciliable avec la présence des| of an Act for confirmation of the copyhold 


coves pas un seul estates and customs of divers copyholders of 


fellows mangent le revenu, en chassant aux quatre the Manors of Stepney and Hackney, 
coins de l’Angleterre; un seul travaille, c’est| according to certain indentures of agree- 
Max Miiller, notre héte trés aimable. ments, and a decree in the High Court 

Enfin nous sommes enchantés de notre journée, | of Chancery, made between the Lord of 


méme d’un sermon et d’un interminable office du . 
soir, auquel nous avons di assister. Demain nous the said Manors and the copyholders. 


achéverons la visite des colléges; et mardi nous| On November 26, 1640 (the year the Long 


retournerons 4 Londres. Parliament met) there is a petition of 
Max Miiller’s description of the visit is; Thomas, Earl of Cleveland, for the sale of 
given in a letter to Prof. Noirét :— the Manors. of Stepney and Hackney 


We went to Brighton, but had to return after| 2nd the payment of the debts of himself 
a week there to receive Renan in Oxford. Heisa|and of his son Lord Wentworth, out of 
very old friend of mine. Before the world knew|the proceeds. On December 31 of the 
same year there is a petition of one William 
collated my Veda manuscripts there. He has had Dormer, creditor of the Earl of Cleveland, 
a hard life and has to thank himself for everything. | that if the Bill should pass for the sale of the 
He is a true-hearted man, a little foggy and) Earl’s lands, he may receive payment of 
sometimes clouded in his language, though the| £300 due to him. On April 27, 1641 (three 


ae weeks before ‘“‘ Black Tom, the Earl of 
ere the opinions about him were divided. me 
of my friends refused to meet him at my house. Strafford, wes beheaded, deserted’ by his 
Tyndall and Herbert Spencer they are able| King), there is a petition of Henry Went- 


worth, praying that he may be satisfied 


Berthelot ’ (1898), pp. 490-491. for the £800 lent by him to his brother 
f Life ond Lbtters’ edited by Lady Max|the Earl of Cleveland, before the. Bill is 
allowed to pass. On the same day: there 


Miiller (1902), vol. ii., p. 87. 
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is entered the Draft of an Act to enable | ment affords interesting evidence of the 
certain persons “to sell the Manors of} value of the Stepney Manor and upon other 
Stebonhithe, alias Stebbunheath, alias|disputed points in its history. It states 


Stepney and Hackney,” and all the Manors. 
and lands of the Earl of Cleveland in Mid- | 
dlesex and Bedfordshire, ‘“‘for the 


ment of the debts of the said Earl, and of 
Lord Wentworth, his son.” 

Probably. the Lords were too busy in 
their several counties to settle this tangle 


or cut the knot, and some private ‘ deal’”’ | 
was effected in these critical times. For, 


on February 1, 1646—nearly five years later, 
there is a petition of the servants and officers 
of the Earl of Pembroke on behalf of the 
Earl. They complain that Lady Wilde (or 
Weld) under pretence of ‘“‘ some dormant 
statute,” and, taking advantage of the 
Earl’s absence ‘‘ on the affairs of the State ” 
has endeavoured to gain possession of the 
Manors of Stepney and Hackney “‘ to which 
the Earl has a good and lawful title.’ 
They pray that Lady Wilde and her agents 
may be ordered to stay all proceedings 
until the Earl shall have been fully heard 
upon the whole matter. And on January 21 
of the next year (a week before King Charles 
the First was delivered up by the Scots 
to the English Commissioners) there was 
a petition of Dame Frances Weld (or Wilde), 
widow, praying leave to proceed at law for 
recovery of the Manors of Stepney and 
Hackney, extended by her in October, 
1646, upon a Statute of £10,000 acknow- 
ledged by Thomas, Earl of Cleveland, in 
July, 1631 ; and that.an order of February 1, 
1646, forbidding her to proceed thereon, 
may be discharged. 


that in 1650, ‘‘the Parsonage impropriate 
was formerly the Earl of Cleveland’s and 
now belongeth to Dame Frances Weld”; 
and it mentions that the tithes 
are but small, being raised by sixpence a cow and 
' by cocks and hens a penny each, and such uncer- 
tain profits, as also by Christenings, most of which 
are privately and at home by strangers, and the 
benefits lost [lost, that is to the Stepney official 
clergy], and likewise by burials, whereby a small 
' share accrueth to the Vicar. The Vicar receiveth 
the profits to his own use, saving such profits 
which arise out of the Hamlets of Poplar and 
Blackwall, within the said Parish, which by the 
order of the present Parlt (unassisted, at the time, 
by any Lords, spiritual or temporal) is given to the 
Minister that officiates the Cure at Stratford-Bow, 
which profits amount to the value of thirty-two 
| pounds per annum, Bow being a Chapel of Ease to 
| the Parish Church of Stepney. 


| For the rest, it may be said that during all 


_the period of the Commonwealth and the 
_ Protectorate, the Earl of Cleveland and the 
|Wentworths drew no revenues from the 
Manor of Stepney, and the records show the 
mortgagees and Cromwellian officers in full 
possession of the Manor, of the sub-Manors, 
and of the Church edifice itself—all subject, 
of course, to some more-or-less bona-fide 
civil contracts made ostensibly before the 
| Civil War began. 

| Stepney Manor—or such of its “rights” 
‘as really remained valid—was “ alienated ” 
‘by the Wentworths in 1720, when it was 
‘sold to John Wicker, of Horsham, whose 
, son disposed of it to his relatives, the Cole- 
brookes., Meo. 


| 


this effect. 


Lastly, on Feb. 1, there is a counter-peti- | - 
tion of Wm. Stephens, a member of the House | KNAVE’S ASH AND GALLOWS TREE. 
of Commons, and William Smith (Crom- A yew notes on place-names—suggested by 
well’s solicitor ?), and other creditors of Mr. O. G. S. CRawrForp’s contribution at 
Thomas, Earl of Cleveland. Rebutting the | ante, p. 50—may perhaps be acceptable. 
petition of Dame Frances Weld (or Wilde), | In addition to the two last instances quoted 
they aver that most of her statements are at the above reference from Devonshire—i.e., 
untrue, and that she has no right to | Gallows Gate at the junction of the parishes 
any claim upon the Manors of Stepney and! of Cockington, Marldon and Kingskerswell ; 
Hackney ; but that if she will assign to them | and Glaze Gate Cross at the junction of 
the lands she holds in Bedfordshire for the | Berry Pomeroy, Paignton and Marldon 
security of her claim, they will assign to her! parishes, it is perhaps a significant fact that 
houses and lands, parcel of the Manors of the junction of the parishes of Ipplepen, 
Stepney and Hackney, in satisfaction Berry Pomeroy and Little Hempston takes 
thereof, and will trust to reimburse them- | place at Knave’s Ash Cross, near to which 
selves out of the lands in Bedfordshire ; and | stands (in the last-named parish) Knave’s 
they pray the House to make an order to! Ash Barn; this latter place-name is marked 
in the Survey of 1810 as Knaysash-barn. 


Dame Frances Weld’s name turns up in I may add that not far from Gallows Gate, 
the Lambeth Library MSS., and the docu-, at the meeting of the lanes from Cockington 
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and Edginswell, is a field in the parish of 
Kingskerswell, marked on the tithe-map as 
Knave’s Ash. Can any reader cite other 
examples of this place-name or in which the 
prefix ‘ Knave’s’ is applied to other trees, 
and do other instances mark cross-roads 
where parish-boundaries meet ? 

With reference to Mr. O. G. S. CRAWFORD’S 
summary of the notes on this subject, I have 
been able to show, by means of the cartulary 
of Torre Abbey, that the hill, upon which 
Gallows Gate is near the summit, was known 
in the thirteenth century as ‘ Kingesdon,’ 
included in the boundary of the Abbat of 
Torre’s Shiphay. This is identified by the 
tithe map of Kingskerswell, showing that 
the topmost field is still called Kingsland ; 
and it was at the extreme point of this field, 
where it meets the roads, that a small 
triangular piece of waste shows where the 
gallows stood ; the so-called Gallows Gate 
was opposite to this, in the manor of Cock- 
ington. 

The point of interest is that this hill, 
indeed the very field Kingsland, would be 
the place of meeting for the men of the 
Hundred of Carsuelle, later known as Heytor, 
as Kingskerswell was the King’s manor in 
the Hundred. Lysons, quoting the Hundred 
Roll, says that the lords of the manor of 
Cockington had formerly the power of in- 
flicting capital punishment, but this right 
is not likely to have been held before the 
Conquest. 

What might perhaps be shown, in other 
instances, is that where the meeting place 
of a Hundred is known, somewhere in the 


| 


immediate neighbourhood the site of the. 


‘forches’ can be recognized, as in the case 
of Gallow’s Gate. 

The site of Knave’s Ash Cross is also in 
the Hundred of Heytor, as are all three 


| Mistris. 


| 


| 


and a ‘Gallows Green’ in Kingskerswell ; 
the latter is not to be found in the tithe- 
map. 

Is it possible that ‘Gallantry Bower’ in 
Clovelly was really ‘Gallow Tree,’ and is 
this the meaning of ‘Gallant Bower’ in 
Holne and ‘ Gallery Bower’ in Bere Alston ? 
Gallant Le Bower, as it is to-day marked at 
Holne, is the site of an ancient British 
castle or camp; and the junction of the 
parishes of Holne, Widdecombe in the Moor, 
and Buckland in the Moor parishes is at 
Buckland-bridge on the Dart, far below in the 
valley, over a mile to the north. High hills 
and the meeting place of several roads seem 
to have been generally selected as suitable 
places for the gallows. 

Are any instances known of mention in 
Manor Court Rolls of the condemnation 
and execution of criminals? I have never 
found such in Devon. In the records of 
Totnes, which are very early, the only sug- 
gestion of the existence of capital punish- 
ment is to be found in the case of one 
burgher whose tax was in arrear: the 
laconic marginal note “ quia suspensus ”’ no 
doubt exempted him. 

R. WatTKIN. 

Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS AND 
CONGREVE. 


Tuts day is publish’d The Second Volume of 
Mr. Wm. Shakespeare’s Poems, publish’d by him- 
self, in the Year 1609, containing, One Hundred 
and Fifty Four Sonnets, which he wrote in Praise 
of one of his Mistresses. 

Also the Lover’s Complaint of his angry 
Printed for Bernard Lintott, and sold 
by A. Baldwin in Warwick Lane ; William Taylor, 
at the Ship in Pater-Noster Row; and O. Lloyd 
near the Church in the Temple; Pr. ls. Where 
the Original may be seen as also the first Vol. 


parishes of Ipplepen, Berry Pomeroy and | of his Poems; Pr. Is. 6d. 


Little Hempston. The lords of Ipplepen 
and Little Hempston are both said to have 
had the right of gallows ; so that subsequent 
to the Conquest, if not before, the right to 
inflict capital punishment seems to have 
been attached to the ownership of certain 
manors. 

In the 1810 Survey of Devonshire the 
place-name ‘Forches’ occurs at Blackaw- 
ton, Burrington, Langtree, Lapford and 
Sandford, and there is a ‘ Forcheshill’ at 
Collumton. There was a ‘Gallows Bridge’ 
in West Alwington; a ‘Gallowsgate’ at 
Hatherleigh, as well as the'two instances 
quoted in Cockington and Berry Pomeroy ; 


This advertisement in The Post Boy of 
Feb. 24-27, 1710/11, is to be compared with 
he much fuller one given in the March 1-3 
issue of the same journal, to which Swift was 
a frequent contributor, and of which Henry 
Esmond of Thackeray’s creation was once 
erroneously taken to be the editor, the 
latter introducing the illustrious name of 
Congreve :— 

This day is publish’d * , * A Collection of 
Poems, in 2 Vols. being all the Miscellanies of 
Mr. Wil. Shakespear, which were publish’d by 
himself, in 1609, and now correctly Printed 
Literatim from those Editions. The First Vol. 
contains, 1. Venus and Adonis. 2. The Rape 
of Lucreece. 3. The Passional [sic] Pilgrim. 
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! 
4. Some Sonnets set to sundry Notes of Musick. 


The 2d. Vol. contains One hundred fifty and four 
Sonnets inimitably varying in the Praises of his 
Mistress. 2. A Lover’s Complaint of his Angry 
Mistress. Some of these Miscellanies were 
printed from an Old Edition which Mr. Congreve 
oblig’d me with; others from an _ ingenious 
Gentleman of the Middle Temple who is pleased 
to leave his old copy with me, to shew any 
Person that has a mind to gratify this Curiosity 
therewith. Printed for Bernard Lintott; And 
sold by A. Baldwin, in Warwick Lane, W. Taylor 
at the Ship in Pater-Noster Row, and O. Lloyd 
near the Church in the Temple. Price bound 3s. 
It is interesting to compare the careful 
fashion in which modern critics of the 
cautious school, like Professor Dowden 
and the late Sir Walter Raleigh, hesitate to 
assert without qualification that the Sonnets 
are autobiographical, and the absolute 
assurance of the advertiser in the age of 
Anne that they were written by the poet 
‘‘inimitably varying in the Praises of his 
Mistress.” ‘RED ROBBINS. 


YorKSHIRE Toasts.—I have _ often 
thought a list of County Toasts would be of 
considerable interest as displaying the local 
patriotism, temper, and character of the 
people. The traditional Yorkshire toast 
is 

Here’s tiv us, all on us, 
May we nivver want nowt. . . 
Noan on us. Tak’ ho’d lad an’ sup. 

Just how, when, and where this originated 
I am unable to say, but Yorkshiremen for 
long seem to have had a pretty humour in 


their toasts. Another which used to be) 


popular among farmers on market days was 
Here’s ti you an’ me, an’ my wife’s husband. 
Probably not peculiar to Yorkshire, but still 
much in use amongst country folk is :— 
Here’s a health ti them that I love 
Here’s health ti them that love me, 
Here’s health ti them that love them that I 


love, 

And those that love them that love me. 

My late father was responsible for one o1 
two toasts which had quite a vogue at 
northern farmers’ and _ sporting dinners 
twenty years or so ago, when toasting yet 
played a prominent part in the programme 
on such occasions. One of these ran :— 

Here’s tiv ivvery farmer, 

Tiv his good dame an’ all, 

An’ ivvery lad ’at follers t’plough, 

An’ ivvery wench ’at milks a coo; 

Here’s luck ti yan an’ all. 

An’ here’s tiv ivvery landlord 

Who kens ’at great an’ small 

Should have their share of what they’ve spent, 

An’ not lose all in tithe an’ rent— 

So here’s to one an’ all. 


_ Another displays the pride of birth which 
is found so strong in the Tyke :— 

Here’s to him, be he Tyke, 

Or less fortunate in his birth, 

Who lifts his glass to all that’s good, 

Turns his back on all that’s bad, 

Takes toll from every bonny face, 

When single, 

But never strays from the home pasture 

When wed ! 

J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 

[There has been a good deal about toasts in 
‘N. & Q.,’ as the General Indexes show. In 
Vols. x., xi., and xii. of the Fifth Series (1878-9) 
will be found a correspondence on Dorset toasts.} 


TOUCH WITH THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
—Several notices have lately appeared in 
The Times from correspondents showing in 
their family history very long periods be- 
tween this and earlier generations. 

This makes me place on record a most 
unusual—perhaps unique—stretch of time 
covered by but two lives. 

About the year 1853 I was taken as a 
child of eight to see an old friend of my 
mother, who was of great age and rarely in 
London. She was the mother of a promin- 
ent physician in Harley Street, with whom 
she was staying. On leaving my mother 
most impressively urged upon me never to 
forget that I had seen and spoken to a 
| person, who, as a child, had sat on the knee 
/of a man who had fought at the battle of 
' Malplaquet in 1709. 

Assuming that the soldier was of the age 
of twenty at the battle, he would have been 
born in 1689. Assuming, also, that he lived 
to be 84, we reach the year 1773. 

The old lady was believed to have been 
born in 1766, and might well, as a young 
child, have seen and spoken to the warrior. 
Since 1853 nearly 70 years have further 
elapsed, so that two lives form the links 
between to-day and 1689—233 per. 5 

W. C. J. 


WRITING WITH THE Foot.—A -somewhat 
early example occurs in the ‘ Emblematum 
Sylloge’ of Jacob Bornitz. (2nd Ed., 1678, 
‘Moguntiz,’ p. 90.) An armless man is 
seated on a cushion near the bank of @ 
river. A church with an imposing tower is 
on the other side. The man uses his right 
foot, paper and an inkstand being placed 
on the ground. The motto is :— 

Qui, manibus mancus natura, scribere nescit, 
- En pedibus lepidum scribere discit opus. 

By what seems an odd coincidence, on 
p- 92-a woman is playing backgammon with 


h 
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aman, and she uses not her right hand, but 
herright foot. Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Court oF Pir PoupRe.—It may perhaps 
be of interest at the present day to note that 
the Mayor and other Magistrates sat as a 
Court of Pie Poudre at the Town Hall, 
Tenby, on July 31, 1922, at the opening of 
St. Margaret’s Fair in the town, to deal with 
any misdoings which might arise on that 
occasion. RB. 

Upton. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries | 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MicHAEL Drayton.—Is the parentage of 
Michael Drayton known? I find among 
the Coventry Corporation MSS. (Henry VIIL., 
Drawer 15, bundle 6) a deed which may con- 
tain a reference to one of the poet’s kin. 
It is dated Feb. 6, 33 Hen. VIII. (1544) and 
is a bond in £10 from John Rampton and 
Christopher Drayton, masters of the gild of 
the Blessed Mary of Atherstone, to Nicholas 
Ripton concerning property in Much Park 
Street, Coventry. This is the gild mentioned 
by Dugdale (Warw. 763). It was founded 
37 Hen. VI., by the Abbot of Merevale, and 
was composed of the inhabitants of Man- 
cetter and Atherstone. Hartshill, the poet’s 
birthplace, is three miles from Atherstone, 
and in the civil parish of Mancetter. Per- 
haps it is only a coincidence that Anne 
Goodere, Drayton’s Idea, was born in 
‘Mich Park,’ 7.e., Much Park Street, Coventry 
(Stopes, ‘Shakespeare’s Warw. Contem- 
poraries,’ 201.) M. DorMER HARRIS. 


TENNyson’s ‘May QuEEN’: PAaropy.— 
Who was the author of the parody of this 
poem made in connexion with Disraeli’s 
elevation to the Peerage in 1876. 

Call me early, Monty dear, &c. 
I’m to be an Earl, Monty, &c. 

Can it be stated where the parody is to be 

found ? H. 8. 


Wittram Price.—Is anythiag known of 
the author of the following duodecimo, 
which is not in the British Museum ? ‘ Ars 
Concionandi,’ Auctore Guillelmo Price, Fran- 
cofurti, 1653. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


MANCHESTER: TOWN or City In 1850.— 
I have always understood that when a town 
becomes the seat of a bishop, with a cathe- 
dral, it always, ipso facto, becomes a city. 
I noticed in Kelly’s ‘ Directory’ that Man- 
chester was proclaimed a city by Royal 
Proclamation in 1853, whereas the diocese 
was formed, and the Collegiate Church 
became a Cathedral, some few years earlier 
—in 1847 or 1848. 

What is the explanation of this apparent 
discrepancy ? Frank D. JACKSON. 

Cedar Cottage, Poynton, Cheshire. 


Sussex CHarms.—The following charms 
occur in an account book compiled by 
Timothy Butt, a farmer of Tillington, in 
Sussex, in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and quoted in the ‘Collections of 
Sussex Archeological Society.’ 

1. For a Bullock that is Stung with an Adder— 
take Salt and fresh grees and anoint the Beast from 
the heart and then say these words—Simon Joan 
Hunt why wouldest thou thy Sarvant thou 
stingest my man. I wish it was thy man, take 
Salt and Swan and lay to the Speer. In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Gost. Amen. 

2. For a Bulluck that is sprung—say these 
words. Our Blessed Saviour for the Sons sake 
Pray Down the Blader. Blow that he may 
break. In the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Blessed Trinetey, Saved may this 
Black Bulluck be—or let the Coller be what it 
will Name it. Then say the Lord’s Prayer and 
so say it three times. 

The word ‘sprung; is¥a_provincialism 
for * poisoned,’ but what is the meaning of 
‘Simon Joan Hunt,’ ete. ? 

N. E. Toxe. 


A QUESTION OF CLIMATE.—We have good 
reason to believe that the earth is about 
four million miles nearer the sun in winter 
than in summer, but in the southern hemi- 
sphere the seasons are reversed. Conse- 
quently, south of the Equator, the earth is 
nearer the sun in summer, and farther off 
in winter. This may account for the large 
area of the Antarctic ice-cap. And it would 
seem that any place appreciably south 
of the Equator should be warmer in January, 
‘other things being equal, than a place 
equally far north of the Equator is in July; 
and, correspondingly colder in July than 
the other is in January. Is it a fact, to take 
some concrete instances, that Buenos Aires, 
Adelaide, and Sydney, which are about 
35deg. south latitude, vary in this manner 
from Tunis, Cyprus, and Damascus, which 
are about 35deg. north latitude ?_,\ All 
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of these places are at or near the salt 

water, so that the question of elevation is 

eliminated. H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


** CouvADE.”’—The reviewer of Mr. J. S. 
Udal’s ‘ Dorsetshire Folk-Lore (12 S. xi. 98) 
notes that 
among @ very wide collection of survivals we do 
not notice any reference to the Couvade, a clear 
case of which we came across a few years ago in 
Kent. 

I have been a keen follower of this subject 
ever since, as a boy, I read a descriptive 
article in The National Observer, Edinburgh, 
which was more informative than the corre- 
spondence which took place later in The 
Academy in 1892. I should like to know 
about the case in Kent mentioned by your 
reviewer. 

In 1892 we were informed :— 

The couvade is a word not to be found in the 
dictionary. It belongs to the patois of Bearn, 
and savants have accepted it gadly to express 
a@ custom which has no name in civilized speech, 
nor could be described by any tolerable peri- 
phrasis. 

Since then numerous Encyclopedias have 
dealt very sparingly with a custom which, ac- 
cording to authorities, ruled over the world, 
and as your reviewer mentioned, has found 
an observance in one of the Home Counties. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


“ Porrt.’’—In Wilkin’s edition of 
the works of Sir Thomas Browne is printed 
the following fragment of a letter to an 
unknown correspondent :— 

As for the other queries concerning John Port 
Lammas, and O sapientia upon the 16th of Decem- 
ber, I must crave your patience till another 
opportunity. (iv. 283.) 

The third of these questions has been fully 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ The second was 
probably a request for the etymology of 
Lammas, i.e., O.E. hlifmesse. Can any 
light be thrown upon the first ge”! ? 

H. G. Warp. 


A PANEGYRIC TO MonTROSE.—On June 7, 
1648, a certain ‘‘ Mr. Gilbert Gordon ”’ was 
excommunicated by the Commission of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
for having, among other things, written ‘a 
little treatise’ entitled ‘A Panegyric to 
his Excellency the Marquis of Montrose, his 
Majesties lieutenant of the Kingdom of 
Scotland.’ It is not mentioned in Hazlitt, 
nor Aldis, nor is it in the British Museum. 


Was it ever really printed ? Gilbert Gor- 
don’s case is fully described in the ‘ Records 
of the Commission of the General Assembly ’ 
as edited for the Scottish History Society 
(xi. pp. 566-568). 

J. M. Butiucs. 


THe TriPLe Trara.—lI should be glad if 
any of your readers would give me any 
information regarding the origin and sig- 
nificance of the Papal triple crown. 

At what date and by which Pope was 
this emblem adopted. 

GERARD THARP (Lieut.-Colonel). 

[This query appears at 12 S. x. 92, and was 
answered at 12 S. x. 118 by Mr. J. B. Ware- 
WRIGHT, who refers the querist to the ‘ Catholic 
Encyclopedia’ under ‘ Tiara.’ The camelaucum 
or phrygium, the original mitre, is thought to 
have received the first crown in the course of the 
tenth century. Two crowns appear on the effigy 
of Boniface VIII. (1294-1303). The first notice 
of three crowns is found in an inventory of Pa 
Treasure belonging to 1315 or 1316. Who added 
the third crown seems not to be known, and down 
to the end of the fifteenth century some of the 
effigies of the Popes have only two crowns.] 


CLEARY.—Some coloured caricatures in 
my possession have printed on them “ Pub. 
by Mr. Cleary, 21, Nassau Street.” About 
what date would these be ? Was — an 
artist or a publisher ? C.2SciP, 


Lievt.-Cou. JAMES FORRESTER wrote ‘The 
Polite Philosopher,’ London, 1735. I do not 
find his name in any book of reference. 
Who can identify and give me any particu- 
lars of him ? BuRDOCK, 


‘*LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI.”—To 
whom was the name ‘Belle Dame sans 
merci” first given, or what is the origin of 
the expression? In Keats’s poem it is used 
as if it were an already accepted expression. 

K. J. Bonn. 


[The words of this title will be found as the 
name of an air in ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.’ They 
are the title of an allegoric dialogue by Alain 
Chartier (c. 1392—c. 1430), of which there is 
a translation mistakenly ascribed to Chaucer, 
which must have been known to Keats. The 
poem was first published in The Indicator, signed 
“Caviare,’”’ with an introduction by Leigh 
Hunt referring the title to Chartier. The poem 
itself has nothing to do with Chartier’s dialogue. 
At 9S. x. 507 (Dec. 27, 1902) a correspondent 
rather whimsically insisted that the “belle 
Dame ’”’ was Phthisis personified, which started 
a short correspondence on legends about the 
fatal nature of a fairy’s love. There seems no 
doubt that Keats, having such elfin legends 
in mind, intended by “la Belle Dame,” as Sir 
Sidney Colvin puts it, “the wasting power of 
Love.’’] 
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EpmunpD HAtLEy.—Can any reader oblige 
with some description of this celebrated 
astronomer’s appearance, height, etc. 

George Virtue’s engraving is rather useless 
for this purpose, and a description of him 
from the earlier plate, engraved by J. Faber 
after T. Murray as wearing a wig and dressed 
in a doctor’s or professor’s gown with band 
does not indicate his general appearance. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


FEARNSIDE.—W. G. Fearnside was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School in January, 
1807, and Tarrer Richard Fearnside at 
Michaelmas, 1811. Particulars of 


G. 


FreNcH.—Geering French, matriculated 
at Oxford University from Christ Church, 
June 2, 1725, and William Lasseter French, 
graduated M.A. at the same University 
from the same College in 1758. They are 
both described as sons of William French, of 
Westminster. I should be glad to obtain 
further information of their parentage and 
the dates of their respective deaths. 


Hart.—* Thomas, son of Richard Hart, 
of Wheatley, baptized October 20, 1754,” 
This is an extract from the Register of 
Baptisms in the parish of Cuddesdon, 
Oxon. Can any one tell me when and where 
Richard Hart was born ? 


HerALpic: Hart Crest.—What is the 
coat of arms to which belongs the crest of 
a hart guardant, with the motto Prenez 
garde? To whom was it granted ? 


Sirron Faminy.—This is said to be an 
ancient family. Can any reader give me 
any information regarding it ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


THe SpEaker’s Cirock.—Charles Kings- 
ley, in his poem “‘ The South-West Wind,”’ 
has this line ‘‘O Blessed, blessed speaker’s 
clock.”’ What is the reference here 


Irish Famities: BrncHAmM.—Particulars 
are sought of the ancestry of George Oliver 
Bingham, 1790-1826, and of his wife, Lalla 
Marcella,1800-1836, who lived probably in 
Dublin or Limerick. P. M. BinecHam. 


6, South Row, Blackheath, S.E. 


their | 
parentage and respective careers are desired. | 


JOHN JONES, AUTHOR OF ‘ ADRASTA,.’— 
The tragi-comedy ‘ Adrasta’ or ‘ Woman’s 
Spleene and Love’s Conquest’ (1665, 4to.) 
was never acted. Can any reader impart 
any biographical ana about the author ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED :— 

1. Does any one know whence the following 
quotation comes :—‘‘ Let us make earth a garden 
where the deeds of the valiant may blossom and 
bear fruit.” 

2. The preface to Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson’s 
‘Letters to Somebody ’ ends 

Tl est un Age dans la vie 
Ou chaque réve doit finir, 
Un Age ot l’Ame recueillie 
A besoin de se souvenir. 

Whence is this quotation ? 

HARMATOPEGOS. 

3. Who invented the phrase ‘history read 
by flashes of lightning ?” THOMAS FLINT. 


Replies. 


“ SHAVIAN.” 
(12 S. xi. 109.) 
Sixty years ago a story used to be told in . 
Oxford of a scholar named Shaw who had 
edited a classical author and after its publica- 
tion studied subsequent editions of the same 
author hoping to find a reference to his work. 
For a long period he was unsuccessful, but 
at last found, in a German edition, a reference 
to one of his favourite emendations with this 
comment, ‘‘Sic pessime Shavius.” Like 
most Oxford stories it has been told of more 
than one person, and I first heard of it in 
connexion with Thomas Shaw, Fellow of 
Queen’s in 1727, and Principal of Edmund 
Hall in 1740, whose portrait was described 
to me as that of “ old pessime Shavius.” But 
the person of whom it may have been true 
was John Shaw, demy of Magdalen 1764, and 
Fellow 1771, who, in 1777, published an 
edition of Apollonius Rhodius’s ‘ Argon- 
autica,’ which had at all events merit enough 
to reach a second edition in 1779. It was 
abused by Brunck, but praised by Gilbert 
Wakefield ; and Cox, in his ‘ Recollections 
of Oxford,’ p. 103, in recording his death, 
Jan. 14, 1834, states that the German critics 
called him ‘‘ Shavius Doctissimus.”’ At this 
time, of course, notes on classical authors 
were always in Latin. As late as. 1843, 
Liddell and Scott, while apologizing for their 
Greek Lexicon not being Latin but English, 
“hold that critical notes on those authors 
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should always be in Latin,’ and the ver- 
nacular names of the scholars mentioned 
generally assumed a Latin dress. The first 
use in recent times of ‘‘ Shavian,”’ as referring 
to the style of a contemporary author, may 
perhaps have been due to somebody who 
remembered the old Oxford story. 
JoHN R. MaGrara. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Evidently this is a Latinism, and I seem 
to remember that its use was familiarized by 
a critic with classical leanings, Mr. A. B. 
Walkley. There is a classical story which 
might have suggested it, recorded by the late 
W. Tuckwell in his delightful ‘ Reminiscences 
of Oxford,’ Second Edition, 1907, chap. ix. 
Dr. Shaw, a poor scholar, edited Apollonius 
Rhodius, and was, says Tuckwell, received 
with contumely in Germany :— 

The Apollonius was re-edited, I think, by Béckh, 
whose volume was eagerly scanned by Shaw in 
hopes of some complimentary recognition. At 
last he found cited one of his criticisms with the 
appended comment ‘‘ Putidissime Shavius.”’ 

The adjective may cause diffi- 
culty to the unlearned, and I cannot resist 
a quotation from another delightful book, 
‘Somewhere in Red Gap,’ by Mr. Harry 
Leon Wilson. Mr. Pettergill, the guide, 
philosopher and friend, is speaking about 
women :— 

Ain’t we the goods, though, when we do once 
learn a thing ? Of course most of us don’t have 
to learn stuff like this. Born in us. I shouldn’t 
wonder if there was something in the talk of this 
man Shaw or Shavian—I see the name spelled 
both ways in the papers. I can’t read his pieces 
myself because he rasps me, being not only a 
smarty, buta vegetarian. Idon’tknow. I might 
stand one or the other pure-bred, but the cross 
seems to bring out the worst strain in both. 


“There was an oft-repeated story in my 
school or college days (about sixty years ago) 
that one Shaw had published an edition of a 
Greek play with conjectural emendations, 
and was annoyed because no notice was 
taken of them by later editors. At last, he 
found one of his conjectures mentioned in 
the Latin notes of a laborious German, with 
the observation ‘‘ putide Shavius.” 
C. A. Cook. 
Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


For the formation of this word Professor 
Weekley in his dictionary compares 
Harrovian”’’ and Borrovian.’” I am 
always reminded myself of the story 
about the commentator called Shaw. One 
has heard it ia various forms. Here is 


the account in Sandys’s ‘History of 
Classical Scholarship,’ vol. ii. (1908), p. 
419 :— 

Apollonius Rhodius had been edited at Oxford 
in 1778 by Thomas Shaw, Fellow of Magdalen, 
who is said to have found the earliest recognition 
of his work in a notice of one of his conjectures, 
followed by the words putide Shavius. 

To this there is a footnote :— 

Chr. Wordsworth’s ‘ Scholae Academicae,’ 94 
n. 1; Tuckwell’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ 131 (where 
‘* Boeckh ”’ is mentioned by an error of memory). 

Sandys continues :— 

This is probably only a pleasantry of the Ox- 
ford wits of the day, who also made sport of the 
Latin version of the name of his more distinguished 
namesake, the Fellow of Queen’s and professor 
of Greek (1747-51). The criticism is not due to 
Brunck, who in his ‘ Apollonius Rhodius ’ (1780) 
is sufficiently severe on the Oxford editor, but 
always calls him Shaw. 

Was the originator of the adjectiva 
‘**Shavian ” acquainted with the latinized 
form of Shaw? ‘“ Shavian ”’ does not seem 
so natural a formation as ‘“ Harrovian” 
and ‘‘ Borrovian.”’ EpwarpD BENSLY. 


LonDON SusBuRBS IN Sone (12 8. xi. 85). 
—Sir ALFRED Rossrns will have rendered 
a great service to local history and patriotism 
if he is able to induce topographers of London 
to collect what they can in verse respecting 
their respective districts: 

In 1910, I contributed a series of articles 
to the Hampstead and Highgate Express, 
entitled ‘“‘ Hampstead in Song,” in which 
I gathered together not only all the songs 
I could relating to Hampstead, but all 
the references to this incomparable suburb 
in verse sometimes dealing with ocher 
localities. 

There are a good many references to 
the London suburbs in song (and prose) 
in ‘London’s Lure,’ by Helen and Lewis 
Melville, published in 1909, but the best 
and most interesting anthology is that 
by Mr. Wilfred Whitten, entitled ‘ London 
in Song,’ published in 1898, a truly de- 
lightful book, as indeed all his are. 

With reference to ‘ Leighton-Stone-Air, 
a Poem,’ advertised in The Postman, as being 
published in 1701-2, it is stated that the 
poem was ‘‘ Humbly dedicated to the worthy’ 
Encouragers of the Latin Boarding School, 
newly erected in Leighton-Stone by the 
Author, J.H., M.A., Schoolmaster there,” 
&c., and Iam wondering whether this school 
is the same building as that represented 
in a pretty coloured aquatint engraving 
by J. Merigot, after T. Atkins, entitled 
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‘ Leytonstone Academy, Essex,’ and Pub. | Duet: Matpen-Hawkins (12 8. xi. 
lished by their Schoolfellow, Robt. Sam. 109).—No mention is to be found of this 


Cribb, 288, Holborn, 1st Jan., 1800.” 

On a signboard over the front of the. 
schoolhouse is the inscription, ‘‘ Mr. Ember’s | 
Academy.” The house and adjoining pre- 
mises appear to have occupied a good | 
deal of ground and the structure seems 
quite an old one. E. E. NEwrTon. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. © 

MatrEsE Docs (12 S. xi. 109).—John. 
Ray was no doubt referring to classical 
tradition. The Melitean was the fashionable | 
breed of lap-dog in ancient Greece. The) 
Man of Petty Ambition in “ Theophrastus,” | 
“if his little Melitean dog has died, will put | 
up a little memorial stone with the in- 
scription ‘A Scion of Melita.’ These dogs 
are frequently represented upon Attic red- 
figured vases and seem to have been little 
brown, sharp-nosed, yapping creatures (see, 
Lucian, ‘de Merced. Cond.’ 34.).. Whether 
in fact they derived from Malta is doubtful. | 
I am personally inclined to agree with 
Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist.,’ III., 26, and Jebb, as/ 
against Strabo VI., 2, and the more popular 
view, that the home of the breed was rather | 
the modern Meleda, an island in the’ 
Adriatic near Curzola. References to the | 
whole matter will be found in Jebb, ‘ The: 
Characters of Theophrastus,’ No. vi. | 

W. R. | 

Among these mention may be made of 
Tauros, a Maltese watchdog, commemorated 
by Tymnes in an epitaph in the ‘ Anth. 
Graec.’ 7. 211. See also ‘ Athenaeus,’ XIT.,' 
p. 518 F, and ‘Theophrastus,’ char. 21. 
(Microphil.) 

I learn with some surprise that Maltese, 


' combat either in ‘ The Romance of Duelling ’ 
by Steinmetz ; ‘ Duelling Days in the Army ’ 
by Wm. Douglas; nor in the list of Duels 
in ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates.’ But in 
‘Notes on Duels and Duelling’ by Lorenzo 
Sabine is the following :— 

Hawkins, S. M., an officer of the 97th regiment, 
foot, British Army, and Lord Viscount Malden. 
In England 1851. His Lordship seduced the 
wife of Hawkins. The seconds E. L. Denys and 
Captain Brownrigg. Lord Malden received the 
fire of his adversary and discharged his own 
pistol in the air. 

In Bell’s Life in London of June 15, 1851, 
the following short paragraph taken from 
the Morning Post is given :— 

Affair of honour. A hostile meeting took place 
early on Thursday morning between Lieut. S. M. 
Hawkins of the 37th foot and Viscount Maldon 
(sic), Royal Horse Guards, Blue; the former at- 
tended by E. L. Denys, the latter by Captain 
Brownrigg. Lord Maldon received the fire of his 
adversary and discharged his pistol in the air. 
Thus far the affair terminated. 


WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


THE LONDON MouNTED POLICE (12 S. x. 
468; xi. 12, 54).—If your correspondents’ 
statements and sources are correct, my 
memory is playing me false. I distinctly 
remember that in 1876 at the Lord Mayor’s 
show the crowds were pushed back and held 
in check by hussars and not by mounted 
policemen. Soon after that date, some- 
where before 1881, there were disturbances 
expected in connexion with some demon- 
stration in Hyde Park. A friend and myself 
went to see the fun and on our way inter- 
viewed a mounted policeman near the 
Marble Arch, who struck us as a novelty. 
The mounted force had been raised some- 


eats were much esteemed in the seventeenth What in haste because our policemen had 
century. In ‘The Book of the Cat,’ by, not had time to get regulation cavalry boots, 
F. Simpson (Cassell and Co., 1903), it is said! but wore ordinary police boots with leather 


that the term ‘‘ Maltese cat ” is a groundless , 


misnomer (apparently originated in America) 
for the short-haired blue ‘‘ Russian ’”’ or 


“ Archangel.” The account is too long, 


to transcribe ; those interested should refer 
w pp. 275, 320, 321 of the book. Kipling’s 


1amous polo pony will however perpetuate 


the error, if it is one, for a long time yet. 


Burpett (12 S. x. 290, 356).— 


Probably the elder brother of Sir Francis | 


Burdett, born January 17, 1768, died 
April 17, 1778, and buried at Foremark. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


leggings. We chipped him about his get- 
up, and that was the explanation he gave 
us. He also told us that the mounted men 
were old troopers. Te Eas 


SLURRIFICATION OF THE Sport (12 8. xi. 
12, 55, 115).—The thin, sloppy cement is 
|ecalled “ grout’? when used for grouting 
| joints in brickwork or masonry, or the space 
|behind the tubbing in mine shafts. In 
| America it is called ‘‘ gunite ’’ when spread 
over a surface with the “ cement gun.” The 
| sloppy mixture of river mud and chalk used 
for making Portland cement is also called 
slurry.” 
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YORKSHIRE Diatect Ruymes (12 S. xi. 
110).—Try the ‘Clock Almanac,’ a well- 
known annual formerly, and probably still 
published in Leeds. Ls. 


Oxp AcE at Firty (6 S. vii. 68, 337).— 
Nearly forty years ago Mr. A. L. Mayhew 
raised this question, giving a reference to 
Hampole, c. 1340. Godfrey Goodman 
touches the point in The Fall of Man, 1616, 
pp. 83, 84, 365. 

As you walke in the streetes, observe the 
number of passengers, iudge of their yeeres by 
their complections, or looke into the Register 
booke of your Churches, and you shall finde more 
living vuaer the age of thirtie, then above. ... 

f man comes vnto fortie yeeres, then all his 
acquaintance is among the dead; he scornes 
to converse with young men, to take their counsell 
or advice, whom he knew boyes without vnder- 
standing, and are still boyes in respect of him- 
selfe, I thinke that seventie yeeres 
then [i.e. in David’s time] had the same pro- 
portion that fiftie yeeres have now at this time. 

Goodman, however, passed his 72nd 
birthday ; and so did his master Camden. 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Two CHILDREN BEARING THE SAME 
Name (1258. ix. passim; x. 59, 258; xi. 17). 
—Some light may be thrown on this by an 
extract from Valentyne Leigh’s ‘ Moste 
Profitable and commendable science of 
Surveying,’ 1577, fo. 23. It was the sur- 
veyor’s duty not only to measure and 
describe the land, but also, in case of a 
manor, to keep ‘a Rolle or booke, called a 
customary of the Mannour.’ 

And let the Surveiour, that hath to doe in the 
west parties, looke diligently to this one pointe, 
that the name of a yong Infaunte crepe not into 
the place of an olde man, for they vse muche 
there (I will not saie for that intent) if the Father 
or Mother who have state for life, in possession 
or reversion, bee named Ihon and Agnes, or suche 
like, then if they have ii. or three boyes, or as 
many girles, their names shalbe all christened 
as they or those who have state in their holdinges 
are named. But now this is more narowly looked 
to, then in tymes past. 

RicHARD H. THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


FEUDAL PAYMENTS IN THE HUNDRED (12 
S. x. 488, xi. 34, 113).—The tithe-rent of 
£12 payable for the tithes of Childwall 
had to be paid at the Fontstone of St. Paul’s 


in London under a lease about 1556-7. |. 


(Duchy Pleadings Record Soc. of Lanes. 
and Cheshire. vol. iii., 152, 225). 
R. 8. B. 


Tuomas Botryn (12 S. xi. 30).— 
Your correspondent is perhaps confusing 
Queen Anne Boleyn with her grandmother, 
the wife of Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, who was also 
‘*Anne Boleyn.” Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, 
Mayor of London 1459 (see ‘ Letter Books 
of the City’), married Anne, daughter of 
Sir Orbert de Hoo (later Lord de Hoo) as 
his second wife, and the Manor of Luton 
Hoo was part of her dowry. This Anne 
Boleyn is mentioned in the will of Sir 
Geoffrey de Hoo and also in the will of Sir 
Wm. Stocker (Mayor of London, 1485), who 
speaks of her as ‘‘ my sister, Anne Boleyn” 
(why I do not know and I should be glad of 
any information upon that point). 

Queen Anne Boleyn was therefore the 
granddaughter of Anne Boleyn, the wife of 
Sir Geoffrey de Hoo. She is said to have 
been born at Hever Castle in Kent, 1501, 
and married to Henry VIII. at Blickling 
Hall, Norfolk, but this is doubtful. 

Cc. J. S. Stocker. 


Barsosa (12 S. x. 371).—The book re- 
quired by J. S. M. is written by the great 
William Stead, founder of The Review of 
Reviews. I cannot tell- where this book 
was published, as I only know its Portuguese 
translation. Senator Ruy Barbosa is highly 
admired in this country, and is considered 
our greatest living scholar. He was 
actually appointed to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, but is unable to 
take part of the sittings on account of ill- 
health and his advanced age. 

P. A. D’ABREU-ALBANO. 

Ceara, Brazil. 


ANANA ’?=PINE-APPLE (12 8. xi. 108).— 
With reference to the above, it may be of 
interest to state that in Marsden’s ‘ Malay 
Dictionary,’ the Malay name for pine-apple 
is given as ndnus or andnas. 

H. C. BARNARD. 

The Grey House, Yatton, Somerset. 


BuRNING A MurRDEREsS’s Bopy (12 S. 
xi. 86, 132).—In the parish register of 
Durleigh, Somerset, is the following entry 
under ‘ Marriages.’ 

5 Mar 1753. John Bruford, of West Monkton, 
& Susanna Davis, of Huntstile, in the parish of 


Chilton. 
An unfortunate marriage, she poisoned him, 


and was burned for so doing at Wells the ensuing 
autumn. 
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*Onr’s PLACE IN THE SuN” (12 S. ii. 
170, 218, 319).—How the ex-Kaiser came to 
use this now popular expression, and what 
his actual words were have not as yet been 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ That it was not of 
his own coining is clear from the quotations 
from Pascal and Bérenger supplied at above 
references, to which I may add these others, 
from letters, dated Feb. 10, and May 10, 
1840, of Balzac to the Countess Hanska :— | 

Ai-je payé assez cher ma place au soleil ? | 
and | 
. J’ai vécu et j’ai marqué ma place au soleil. 


This expressive phrase has found a home 
in England, France, Italy, and Germany, 
but is it impossible to trace its origin earlier 
than the eighteenth century ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Rising Grasses ” (12S. x. 491; xi. 
—Rising glasses were convex shapes of glass | 
used for painting portraits on the hollow side, | 
just as crystoleum pictures were produced | 
a few years ago. Mr. A. Charles, of 130, 
Strand, a noted artist for silhouette portraits, 
used to cover the inside of such a glass shape 
with soot, scratch in the portrait and, after | 
removing the surrounding soot, mount the, 
glass in a frame with a background of gilt 
or tinsel which, from the shape of the glass, 
did not touch the work. 

ARTHUR Bowes. 


THE GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA AND 
THE GOVERNOR OF SouTH CAROLINA (12 S. | 
ix. 292, 333, 438).—This is generally credited | 
to Governor Moorhead of South Carolina | 
and Governor Vance of North Carolina, but | 
another story gives the tippler’s signal to. 
Judge Aidanus Burke, an old Irishman 
who was a Judge in South Carolina during 
and after the Revolution. The legend to 
which credence is given is this :— 

Early in the nineteenth century the Governor 
of South Carolina issued a requisition for the 
return of a fugitive hiding in North Carolina. | 
As the man had powerful friends in the state the | 
Governor hesitated. Whereupon the Governor 
of South Carolina went with a retinue to North 
Carolina. They were hospitably entertained and 
a great banquet given in their honor, at the end | 
of which the Governor of South Carolina rose 
and stated his errand. His host was embarrassed | 
and did not reply. His guest then said angrily : | 

Sir, you have refused my just demands and | 
offended the dignity of my office. If you persist 
in your refusal I will return, Sir, to my capital 
and call out the militia of my State and take the 
fugitive by force of arms. What does the 
Governor of North Carolina say The Governor 


of North Carolina rose slowly and said deliber- 
ately: ‘‘ I say, Governor, that it is a long time 
between drinks.’’ The visitors were taken, with 
a great escort, to the State line, and the fugitive 
was not surrendered. 

This legend seems to have suggested to 
Meredith Nicholson the plot of his ‘ Little 
Brown Jug at Kildare.’ 

Kate Louise RoBERTs. 


New Jersey, U.S.A. 


EXECUTIONS AT TYBURN (12 8. xi. 110).— 
Mr. LANDFEAR Lucas, stating that a block 
of buildings extending to the corner of 
Edgware-road, and including a house and 
balcony from which the Sheriffs could watch 
an execution are to be demolished, asks if: 
the existence of the building at the date 
required can be confirmed from contem- 


, porary documents or illustrations. I think 


the reply can be in the affirmative, if we 
accept the correctness of the Sheppard 
picture ‘Tyburn turnpike and Toll House 
in 1813’ in the Gardner collection. Fifteen 
years ago, when alterations were made to 
the roadway, the iron plate, inscribed 
‘Here stood Tyburn Gate, 1829,” was 1e- 
moved and a brass device was fixed in the 
roadway for remembrance. Laurence 


'Gomme, as Clerk of the L.C.C., issued an 


interesting booklet called ‘ Tyburn Gallows ’ 
(L.C.C. Publications: P. 8. King and Sons, 
2d.), which contained much valuable in- 
formation from ‘N. & Q.’ A great deal 
turns on the age of the buildings at the 
corner of Edgware-road. It is almost im- 
possible to believe that such a vast building 
scheme as is revealed in the Sheppard 
picture could have been carried out between 
1783 (the date of the last execution at Ty- 
burn) and 1813, the date of the Sheppard 
picture, unless some enterprising builder 
seized upon an eligible site. 

Against this view, however, can be set a 
quotation from ‘N. & Q.,’ 4.8. xi. 98 (1873), 
where CASARIENSIS IN ANGLIA remarks : 

An ancient house at the corner of Upper 
Bryanston-street and Edgware-road, which has 
been pulled down within the last few weeks, was 
described to me as the only one existing in the 
neighbourhood when executions took place at 
Tyburn, and from the balcony in front of which the 
Sheriffs of London used to take their official view 
of the proceedings. 

My father and mother who lived within 
a hundred yards of Tyburn seventy years 
ago always spoke of the houses referredfjto 
as being very old ones. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 


Whetstone, Middlesex. 
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Harmonious BuacksmiTH’ (12 8. | 
xi. 46, 95).—If Mr. HookHam will consult 
Schoelcher’s ‘Life of Handel’ (Robert. 
Cocks and Co., London, 1857), he will find | 
a detailed statement in support of the| 
contention that Handel was not the author | 
of ‘The Harmonious Blacksmith,’ but that 
it was the work of Wagenseil. An Appendix 
- the book devoted to the subject states 
that 

Dr. Crotch, who discovered among the works 
of some twenty or thirty composers nearly all 
the music of which Handel passed himself off as 
the author, has also discovered the melody which 
Powell (the blacksmith) is said to have sung in 
a book with the name of Wagenseil. 

The latter was born in 1688 and was 
reputed to be a man of “incomparable 
modesty and disinterestedness,” and (again 
quoting Schoelcher) 

he never claimed as his own the piece which 
the composer of oratorios had audaciously stolen 
from him. 

Richard Clark engraved the piece under 
“its true title,’ ‘The Harmonious Black- 
smith, a favourite air by Wagenseil, with 
Variations by G. F. Handel, newly arranged 
for the piano, organ or harp, by Richard 
Clark.’ ‘‘ After this, Handel can never hold 
up his head again,”’ concludes the Appendix. 
Making allowance for the uncharitableness 
which unfortunately characterizes musicians 
in their dealings one with another, I think 
Schoelcher’s narrative of the various cir- 
cumstances under which the air was pro- 
duced can be accepted as accurate. My 
copy of Schoelcher (450 pages) is at the 
disposal of Mr. Hooxkuam. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


THE First GRAND CHAPLAIN (12 S. x. 
481; xi. 4, 58, 117).—The reference at ante 
p. 58 to Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, vol. xx., 
may add something. The Northampton 
Mercury of October 18, 1794, has:—‘* Dr. 
Dodd.—The following account of the re- 
suscitation of the Rev. Dr. Dodd is con- 
tained in the copy of a letter, found in the 
repositories of a gentleman of Glasgow, 
lately deceased,” and I extract this :— 

When he was turned off . . . he was soon de- 
prived of all sensation, and afterwards remained 
totally insensible, until he found himself in bed, 
surrounded by Dr. C——-, Mr. H——, Mr. D. 
and Mr. W: Mr. and Mr. D—— 


stripped and exercised friction for two hours, 
eventually restoring circulation of the blood, and 
life. 

The letter is of some length and headed 
** Provence, France, July 12, 1777,” being 


written of Dr. Dodd in the third person, 
The Northampton Mercury adds, ‘ N.B.— 
The above account of Dr. Dodd was copied 
from The Aberdeen Journal,” and it will be 


|seen that the letter is dated a fortnight 


after the execution on June 27, 1777. It 
says :— 

He (Dodd) is at the house of Monsieur de Pu, 
who, being my relative and particular friend, 
I have an opportunity of seeing the Doctor. 

The sender of the communication to 
A. Q. C. says the account also appeared in 
The Newcastle Chronicle, and refers to an 
autograph letter written by Dodd, on March 
30, 1777, to Lord Chesterfield, in which he 
mentions 

A young man, @ Town’s man of mine, who 
. .. has served me like a Brother in all this 
Trouble—Mr. Hardwick of the Custom House. 
(A.Q.C. xix., 200) ; 
and he may possibly be the “‘ Mr. H——” 
of the narrative, whilst the mention of 
C introduces yet another poten- 
tial medical man to the scene. 

Camden Pelham’s ‘Chronicles of Crime,’ 
1841, in a long account of “ Dr. William 
Dodd, Executed for Forgery,” has nothing 
of any resuscitation, or attempt at it. 
(Vol. I., 274-288.) W. B. H. 


Dow tanp (128. xi. 110).—A James Dow- 
land died at Cuckney, Notts, in 1823, 
described as ““many years steward to the 
Right Hon. Earl Bathurst’; and in 1825 
died the Rev. James Dowland, Rector of 
Winterborne Clenston, Dorset, in his 73rd 
year. The latter had held the living from 
1795. See Gentleman’s Magazine, passim. 
The first-named is called ‘‘ Dowling ”’ in his 
obituary notice, but certainly in mistake for 
** Dowland.” W. B. H. 


HunGAaRY WATER (12 S. x. 409, 476; 
xi. 14).—John Ray (1627-1705) spent the 
autumn and part of the winter of 1665 at 
Montpellier, and in his account of the town 
(‘ Travels, . . . by the late Reverend and 
Learned Mr. John Ray, F.R.S.,’ 2nd. ed., 
vol. i., London, 1738, at p. 389) says :— 

The number of apothecaries in this little city 
is scarce credible, there being thirty shops, and 
yet all find something to do: their eypres powder, 
sweet-bags, cassolets, treacle, confectio alkermes 
and hyacintha having a name all France over. 
The Queen of Hungary’s water (as they call it) 
made here is likewise much bought up. It is 
nothing but common spirit of wine in which 
rosemary flowers have been macerated, distilled 
from the said flowers. 

He proceeds to give long accounts of 
how to make “‘ verdet or verdegreece,” and 


and refers to Martin Lister’s paper in the 
Philosophical Transactions, No. xx., p. 362, 
for the making of confectio alkermes. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“O et Orta” (128. x. 491; xi. 39, 74).— 
The seven greater antiphons beginning 
with ““O” (referred to by J. T. F.) have 
been set to music by Sir John Stainer. 
Each of them is generally sung at St. Paul’s 
as the anthem (or introit) at the morning 
service on the appropriate day before 
Christmas, beginning with “‘O Sapientia” 
on Dee. 16. W. A. PEcK. 


HILLHAUSEN: WHISLING- 
TOUNE (128. xi. 46, 92).—I am obliged to your 
correspondent for his addition to my query. 
The allusion to Layccck in the satire should 
have read ‘* A-miik, &c.” His cattle layers 
did not extend to Upper Street, although the 
thoroughfare named after him does connect 
that thoroughfare with Liverpool Road. 
The Select Vestry was presumably extin- 
guished when the body of trustees were 
appointed by the Act 2 Will. IV., cap. 26, 
in 1832. Does your correspondent’s re- 
markable recollection of Islington past in- 
clude any of its celebrities ? Will he favour 
me with a direct communication. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


EarL OF CAMBRIDGE (12 S. x. 491).— 
Having visited the University Library at 
Cambridge, I can now answer my own 
question as to why the lions in the first and 
fourth quarters of the shield of John. of 
Hainault, fifth Earl of Cambridge, are not 
langued and armed. Augustus Vincent, 
1622, Rouge Croix, says as follows :— 

John had a brother, Baldwin, both illegitimate, 
and their father afterwards having lawful issue 
[by the same woman]—Guy and others—and 
taking upon him the Religious habit there grew 
a deadly feud for their father’s inheritance. 
Philip the Fair, King of France, cited them before 
him and his twelve Peers. He asked the mother 
‘whom she desired to succeed to the Earldom of 
Flanders, who answered, the eldest, meaning Guy. 
Whereupon John broke into passion against his 
mother, Meretricis' filius sum opulentissime 
omnium que vivunt.’’ She desired this slight 
punishment against her son, that whereas he was 
wont to bear in a field gold a black ramping 
lion armed and langued that from henceforth he 
should neither be armed nor langued. Which 
was accordingly adjudged and sentenced against 
him by the said Peers. 

A. G. Kraty. 


Chaplain, R.N., retd. 
Maltby, Yorks. 


his ancestors and descendants see ‘ Ros- 
coeana: being some account of the Kins- 
folk of William Roscoe of Liverpool and 
Jane (née Griffies) his wife,’ by F. W. 
Dunston (8vo., privately printed, 1906). 

For his business and banking career see 
also Hughes’s ‘Liverpool Banks and 
Bankers,’ 1906, and my ‘A History of the 
Manor of Allerton,’ 1911. 

The ‘Catalogue of Liverpool Prints and 
Documents,’ in the Liverpool Public Library 
(pp. 228-9), gives many references to writers 
on Roscoe, portraits, &c., and that library 
and the Atheneum Library, Liverpool, 
probably contain copies of all his writings. 
The original MS. of the ‘ Life of Leo the 
Tenth,’ in four volumes (folio), is in the 
latter library, to which Roscoe presented it 
about two years before he died. 

R. Stewart-Brown. 


William Roscoe published many books 
and pamphlets in addition to the three well- 
known books given at the above reference 
(all of which went through several editions). 
He edited a volume of ‘ Poems,’ by Lorenzo 
de’ Medici (1791), and an edition of ‘ Pope’s 
Works ’ (1824), and translated ‘ The Nurse,’ 
a poem, by L. Tansillo (1798). Other works 
by him are as follows :— 


‘ Poetical Works of William Roscoe,’ published 
in honour of the centenary of his birthday, March 8, 
1853. 


‘ Occasional Tracts relative to the War between 
Great Britain and France, etc.,’ 1810 

‘An Address delivered before the Proprietors 
of the Botanic Garden, in Liverpool, previous to 
opening the Garden, May 3, 1802.’ 

‘An Answer to a Letter from Mr. J. Merritt 
on the subject of Parliamentary Reform,’ 1812. 

‘ Briet Observations on the Address to His 
Majesty, proposed by Earl Grey in the House of 
Lords, 13th June, 1810.’ 

‘A Brief Statement of the Causes which have 
led to the Abandonment of Penitentiary Discipline 
in some of the United States of America, in a letter 
to the Hon. S. Allen,’ 1827. 

‘The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast,’ 1807. 

‘Considerations on the Causes, Objects and 
Consequences of the Present War, and on the 
Expediency, or the Danger of, Peace with France,’ 


‘A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq., M.P., 
on the subject of Reform in the Representation 
of the People in Parliament,’ 1811. 

‘A Letter... to «, Bowles..i. 
reply to his “‘ Final Appeal to the Literary Public 
relative to Pope,’ 1825. 

‘The Life, Death, and Wonderful Achievements 
of Edmund Burke: a New Ballad,’ 1792. 

‘Illustration, Historical and Critical, of the 
Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici . . . with an Appendix 


of Original and Other Documents,’ 1822. 
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‘Memoir of R. R. Jones of Aberdaron,’ 1822. 

‘Monandrian Plants of the Order Scitaminee, 
chiefly drawn from Living Specimens in Botanic 
Garden at Liverpool ... with Descriptions and 
Observations,’ 1828. 

‘ Observations on Penal Jurisprudence and the 
Reformation of Criminals.’ Part I., 1819; 
part II., 1823; part III., 1825. 

* Remarks on the Proposals made to Great 
Britain for opening Negotiations for Peace in the 
Year 1807.’ 

‘A Review of the Speeches of the Right Hon. 
G. Canning on the Late Election for Liverpool, 
as far as they relate to the Questions of Peace 
_and of Reform,’ 1812. 

‘The Wrongs of Africa: a Poem,’ 1787. 

In addition to Washington  Irving’s 
‘Sketch’ and the ‘ Life’ by his son, the 
following memoirs have been published :— 

Clark (Henry), ‘ William Roscoe and his Life,’ 
1883 


Dunston (F. W.), ‘ Roscoeana: being some 
account of the Kinsfolk of William Roscoe of 
Liverpool and Jane (née Griffies) his Wife’ (pri- 
vately printed, 1906). 

Mayer (Joseph), ‘ Roscoe and the Influence of 
his Writings on the Fine Arts,’ 1853. 

Muir (J. R.), ‘ William Roscoe,’ 1906. 

Traill (T.S.), Memoir of William Roscoe,’ 1853. 

Tuckerman (H. T.), ‘ Characteristics of Litera- 
ture: the Philanthropist, William Roscoe,’ 1849. 
Brief memoirs will be found in Coleridge’s 
‘Northern Worthies,’ Cunningham’s ‘ Lives 
of Illustrious Englishmen,’ Espinasse’s * Lan- 
eashire Worthies,’ and Maclise’s ‘ Gallery of 
Illustrious Literary Characters.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


An article on this eminent man appeared 
in The Liverpool Daily Post at the end of 
1901, or during the first eight months of 
1902. Iam sorry I forget the exact date. 

William Roscoe was born in a very 
humble sphere, and rose to eminence as a 
merchant-author entirely through his own 
abilities. In 1800 he became a partner in 
a Liverpool bank, a step which brought him 
to poverty. 

He added to his qualifications as a man 
of letters a refined taste for painting and 
statuary. He became the friend of John 
Gibson the sculptor, and it was on the 
recommendation of Roscoe that Gibson was 
introduced to Michael Angelo Taylor, M.P., 
Lord Castlereagh, Canova, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and others. 

Roscoe left, with other issue, sons Henry 
and Thomas. JAMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


E. H. R. will find accounts of William 
Roscoe, his son William Stanley Roscoe, 
and his grandson William Caldwell Roscoe, 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xlix., where the chief 


of William Roscoe’s numerous publications 
‘are set out. 


G. F. R. B. 


| LaDy CATHERINE BRABAZON (12 S."xi. 
' 109).—Lady Catherine Brabazon was married 
'to Thomas Hallowes (born Jan. 5, 1684) of 
| Glapwell, Dethick and Mugginton on March 
30, 1716. She had a royal descent from 
King Edward III. She had five sons and 
| three daughters. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


THe Harcourt PEDIGREE (12 S. xi. 32, 
97).—l. Gundrada and Prof. Freeman’s 
article were referred to at 10S. xii. 277. 

3. Tho parentage of St. Margaret of Scot- 
land is given in M. E. Cumming Bruce’s 
‘Family Records of the Bruces and the 
Cumyns ’ (1870), at p. 24, as follows :— 

Margaret, the consort of Malcolm III., was the 
daughter of Edward the Outlaw, who was the 
son of Edmund Ironside, eldest son of Ethelred 
by his first and Saxon wife. Her father, having 
fled from Canute in his infancy .. . lived for 
nearly forty years in Hungary, where he married 
the Princess Agatha, a near relative of the Em- 
peror Henry II., by whom he left one son, “* Edgar 
the Atheling ’’ ; and two daughters — Ist, Margaret, 
to Malcolm Caenmore, -circa 1070- 
M. 


Mace Faminy (12 S. xi. 48, 92, 110).— 
A few persons of this name that appear in 
Parish Registers of Gloucestershire, are 
given below :— 

1. Wyck Rissington. 

Laurence Mace b. and Sarah (sign Sara) Biddle s., 
lic. June 2, 1796. 

Thos. Mace of Windrush and Elizabeth Aker- 
man, lic. June 2, 1807. 

Thos. Bettridge w. and Elizabeth Mace s., lic. 


Oct. 3, 1832. 
2. Winchcombe. 
John Mace and Elizabeth Evans (alias Phillips), 
25 July, 1697. 
Charles Mace and Mary Skinner, 16 June, 1686, 
Charles Mace and Sarah Jones, 1 Nov., 1738. 
William Mace and Ann Harvey, 15 Nov., 1754. 
William Mace and Mary Harries, 12 Feb., 1782. 
Thomas Hawling and Jane Mace, 5 Feb., 1740. 
3. Harlescombe. 
Aaron Mace and Eleanor Bowes, 13 July, 1774. 
Aaron Mace and Mary Laud, 11 Aug., 1791. 
4, Cheltenham. 
William Mace and Catherine Bishop, 25 July, 
1644, 
Thos. Phillips and Esther Mace, 23 Aug., 1812. 
5. Hawkesbury. 
Symon Mace and Martha Hooke, 28 Oct., 1610. 
6. Moreton-in- Marsh. 
Lawrence Mace and Jane Powell, 5 Oct., 1569. 
William Mace and Elizabeth Andrews, 24 May, 
1791. 
Thos. Mace and Mary Hall, lic. 23 Jan., 1804. 
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7. Stanton. | 
William Sike and Margerie Mace, 27 June, 1624, 


8. Leonard Stanley. 
The Revd. Thos. Thomas and Mary Mace, 5 Jan., . 


1776. 
9. Tetbury. | 
Isaac Mace and Lydia Watts, 15 Apl., 1790. | 


10. Rencombe Parish. 
’ Alexander Mace and Mary Butler of Cirencester, | 
lic. 22 July, 1730. : ; 
1l. Fairford. | 
Charles Mace of Prestbury and Sarah Williams | 
of Winchcombe, 7 June, 1729. | 
William Mace and Hannah Shill, 20 Dec., 1819. | 
12. Mickleton Parish, 
Thos. Mace and Rose Jonson, 4 Apl., 1597. 


NEwspaPERS (12 8. xi. 108).—In my 
possession are :— 

The Antigua Chronicle, April 21, 1786, 
vol. vi. No. 429. Its size is 17in. by 10in.; 
four pages ; no price. 

The Hull Advertiser, Nov. 18, 1809, vol. 
xv. No. 810. Its size is 20}in. by 15in. ; 
four pages; ‘ Price Sixpence.” 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger, May 12, 1816. 
No. 1050. Its size is 15}in. by llin.; eight 
pages: Price 83d. 

Rosr. C. 

Woodhall Spa. 


SAMUEL Evans, R.W.S. (12 S. xi. 110).— 


Jobn — of wae and Elizabeth Samuel T. G. Evans was born at Eton in 
| 1829, his father being Drawing Master to 
'Eton College. He was educated at Eton, 

Mines, and became Drawing Master there in 1858. 
: 14. Miserden Headstones. 'He was elected an Associate of the Royal 

Thos, Mace, 24 Mch., 1696 'Water-Colour Society in 1859, but did not 


Henry™Mace, May 10, 1744 ‘become a full member until 1897. He died 


Margaret, wife of above, Mch. (All aged 56 years. 


28, 1749 

15. The Rev. Daniel Mace, who was born at 
Cirencester in the seventeenth century and one 
of a family of thirteen children, was most probably 
related to the family at Rencombe (10) given 
above, to which many inquiries have been made. 

16. Thomas Mace, 1676, wrote ‘ Music Monu- 
ment.’ He was, I believe, a member of a Norfolk 
family. 

17. During the time of the Barons’ War Sir 
Mace de Besile was Governor of Gloucester (1253). 

18. Jean Mace, the first Frenchman to practice 
marquetry, 1644. 

19. Francois Mace was a French ecclesiastical 
and, biblical writer in the seventeenth century. 
‘ae Boiems Mace was @ bookman in Flanders, 

000. 

Nos. 16, 17, 18 were most probably related to. 
families in Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. | 

Help in tracing other bearers of the name. 
would be much esteemed. 

A. Mace. | 

32, Parkholme Road, Dalston, N.E.8. 


LOvE IN PLACE-NAMES (12 S. x. 130, 
473).—According to ‘ The Origin of Certain 
Place-Names in the United States ’ (Second 
Edition), Gannett, Washington, 1905, p. 191, 
Lovington, Illinois, U.S.A., took its name 
from ‘‘ Andrew Love, the first postmaster.” 

It would seem probable that Springfield, 
Illinois, took its name from Springfield, 
Massachusetts, founded some two hundred 
years bfore the Illinois town, and taking its 
name from Springfield, Essex. 

CHARLES E. Stratton. 


293, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


Nov. 1, 1904. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

DIcKENS QUERIES (12 S. xi. 27, 71, 111).— 
There is a small error in Major BuTrer- 
worTH’s reply (p. 112, No. 3): Thomas 
Dycke should be Thomas Dyche. I have 
‘A New General English Dictionary ’ “ ori- 
ginally begun by the late Reverend Mr. 
Thomas Dyche, School Master at Stratford le 
Bow, Author of the Guide to the English 
Tongue, the Spelling Dictionary, &e. Anti 
now finish’d by William Pardon, Gent.” 
10th edition, Dublin, 1758. 

See also Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary.’ Very 
likely the error had its origin in The Anti- 
Jacobin. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


AYLIFF (128. xi. 87, 137).—Churchill’s lines 
refer to John Ayliffe, who was hanged for 
forgery at Tyburn on November 7, 1759. 
He was steward to Henry Fox (afterwards 
Lord Holland), and committed the felony 
while in that unpopular statesman’s employ. 
The Fox family suffered much odium in 
consequence, their numerous enemies alleg- 
ing that their servant had been prosecuted 
by them unjustly, and that they desired to 
get him out of the way because he was cog- 
nisant of Lord Holland’s defaleations while 
paymaster. 

Ayliffe, however, was undoubtedly guilty, 
and seems to have treated his employer and 
benefactor with base ingratitude. Holland’s 
political opponents strove hard to prove that 
the unjust steward wasa martyr. The biblio- 
graphy of the case is considerable. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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JaMEsS CaTHROW DisNEY (12 8. xi. 
137).—Is it possible that: Cathrow Disney 
Disney was the son of James Cathrow Dis- 
ney? The latter was married to his first 
wife, Miss Wyatt, in April or May, 1800, and 
she died on July 12, 1810, twelve days after 
the birth of Cathrow Disney Disney. This 
is merely a suggestion. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


A Drovucur (12 S. x. 468; xi. 16, 38).— 
By the meteorologist, more than fourteen 
consecutive days without measurable rain- 
fall is termed an ‘absolute drought,” 
rainfall below 0-Olin. per diem being con- 
sidered not measurable. A similar duration 
of time of which every day is a “ rain day,” 
that is, a day on which 0-Olin. or more is 
recorded, is called a “rain spell.” This 
is not very satisfactory, as rain spells ”’ 
greatly outnumber “absolute droughts.” 
To correct this, two additional definitions 
have been introduced by creating a ‘ wet 
day,” that is, a day ending at 9 a.m. on which 
0-04in. or more is recorded; 0-04in. is 
approximately 1 millimetre: therefore, 
day” 
from rain-guages using either of the two 
systems of measurement. Then a “dry 
spell” is a period of fifteen or more con- 
secutive days, no one of which is a ‘‘ wet day,”’ | 
and the opposite is termed a “* wet spell.” 
The present-day authority is, I think, the’ 
Meteorological Office, with its branch, the) 
British Rainfall Organization. 

E. A. G. Sruarr. 

Alor Star, Kedah, Malay States. 


ANTIQUITY OF PuBLIC ScHOOLs (12 S. xi. 
129).—I think E. H. R. will find what he 
wants in ‘ The Schools of Medieval England,’ 
by Arthur F. Leach (Methuen and Co.), and 
other works by the same author, a list of 
which is given in that book. There may be 
added to it a paper read by the late Mr. 
Leach before the British Academy, Nov. 25, 
1914. He was probably the authority 
quoted by Chancellor Austin. 

It is, by the way, not strictly accurate to 
say that a scheme for St. Peter’s School, 
York, was approved by “the Board of 
Education’ in 1898. The Board was not 
constituted till 1899. Before that date 


schemes for Endowed Schools were framed 
by the Charity Commissioners and approved 
by the Committee of Council on Education, 
and ultimately by Her Majesty. 
C. A. Coox. 
Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


a 
can conveniently be recorded | 


EpirarH at Lynton (12 8. xi. 129), —It 
may interest Mr. LANDFEAR Lucas and 
other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to learn that 
Hugh Wichehalse, of Ley, whose epitaph he 
quotes, was probably an ancestor ot Richard 
Doddridge Blackmore, the author of ‘ Lorna 
Doone.’ I say probably because gaps in the 
registers prevent actual proof one way or 
another. It is certain, however, that Mar- 
garet, daughter of Hugh Wichehalse of Ley, 
married Richard Blackmore, who was the 
donor of the paten now in use in Martinhoe 
Church. She died in 1683. Whether the 
John Blackmore of Parracombe who died 
in 1689 was her son is uncertain. From 
this John Blackmore was directly descended 
John Blackmore, Rector of Oare, who was 
the grandfather of the novelist. If R. D. 
Blackmore was not Devonian by birth he 
undoubtedly was of Devonshire stock, the 
Blackmores having been for many genera- 
tions settled at Barton and East Bodley, in 

the parish of Parracombe. A Wichehalse 
is introduced into ‘ Lorna Doone,’ as also 
into an older tale, ‘The Doones of Exmoor,’ 
which appeared in The Leisure Hour in 
1863. Whether the Doones ever really ex- 


|isted, or whether Blackmore evolved them 


from old legends, and traditions, has been 
in dispute. The matter was exhaustively 
| gone into nearly twenty years ago by Mr. 


| E. J. Rawle, who almost conclusively proved 


letter to The Athenceum (1905). 


that the Doones were a myth, until Messrs. 
J. F. Chanter and J. Charles Cox countered 
a great many of Mr. Rawle’s assertions. 
I liave just re-read Mr. -Rawle’s book and 
Mr. Chanter’s paper (Z'’ransactions of the 
Devonshire Assocn.) together with Mr. Cox’s 
I must say 
that in my opinion Mr. Rawle had the best 
of the argument. 
W. 


Lovetock (12 S. xi. 12, 53).—In. my 
youth, more than forty years ago, a family 
of Lovelocks lived in one of the cottages 
in the north Hampshire parish in which 
I was born. J. R. H. 


CouRTHOPE FORMAN. 


FisHING FROM HovusEs ON LONDON 
BRIDGE IN 1615 (12 S. xi. 86, 134).—There is 
an old building, in the grounds of the Grey 
Friars at Canterbury, which is erected over 
the River Stour. Visitors are shown a trap- 
door in the floor, through which the friars 
were accustomed to fish, so that the state- 
ment about a similar practice on London 
Bridge is probably correct. 

R. W. B. 
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CLERICAL BIOGRAPHIES (12 8S. xi. 69, 137). 
—l. Dr. Anthony Salvin was the younger 
son of Gerard Salvin, of Croxdale, co. 
Durham (who died in April, 1563), and 
Johanna » his wife. Dr. Anthony 
Salvin was Master of University College, 
Oxford ; Rector of Winston Sedgefield and 
Ryton; Prebendary of the twelfth stall in 
Durham Cathedral; Master of Sherburn 
Hospital, and Vicar-General to the Bishop 
of Durham. He was deprived of his living 
in 1559 for nonconformity. 

His elder brother, Gerard Salvin, was 
appointed Seneschal to the Prior and Con- 
vent of Durham in 1553, and married Elinor 
Wrenn, of Billyhall, co. Durham. 

A. G. 8, 


KIPLinac QuERY (12 S. xi. 110).—‘ The Big 
Drunk Draf’ is one of the collection of stories 
called ‘ Soldiers Three.’ cL Ss 


ERIGENA QUOTED BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 
(12 S. x. 252; xi. 138).—I think it is clear that 
“nihilum  vocitatur” (not ‘vocatur’”’) in 
Erigena, ‘ De Divisione Naturae,’ iii. 19, does not 
mean ‘‘ has no name.” The ‘ De Div. Nat.’ is 
in the form of a dialogue between a Master and 
a Disciple. The Disciple asks, ‘‘I beg you to 
explain what sacred ‘Theology means by that 
name which is nothing (quod est nihilum).’’ The 
Master replies with a rather lengthy explanation, 
in which he expounds that the name signifies 
“the clearness for brightness} of the divine 
goodness ;”’ that this clearness, considered in 
itself, neither is, nor was, nor will be, and: that it 
is, not improperly, distinctively called nothing. 
It is clear fzom oack’s translation that by 
“that name which is nothing” Noack under- 
stands the expression “ nothing.” I fear every- 
thing points to the conclusion that Matthew 
Arnold has followed the bad habit of quoting 
from some secondhand source, instead of quoting 
from the original. PEpsy. 


REFERENCE WANTED (12 S. xi. 110).—This 
quotation from Sir John Herschel’s ‘ Address to 
the Subscribers to the Windsor and Eton Public 
Library and Reading Room’ will be found in his 

Essays from the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
with addresses and other Pieces’ (1857), pp. 12-13. 


Sir John’s speech at the opening of the Windsor 
and Eton Library will no doubt be found duly 
recorded in the pages of Zhe Windsor and Eton 
Chronicle in 1833. 

Incidentally the speech contains a curious re- 
ference to Samuel Richardson, whose story of 
‘Pamela’ appeared in 1740. As its instalments 
reached Slough they were read aloud by the local 
blacksmith seated upon the anvil in his forge at 
the corner of the High Street, to crowds of by- 
standers. When Pamela’s perils were over, and 
the last chapter arrived by the coach detailing 
the happy turn of fortune bringing the hero and 


approved rules, the smith’s audience was so de- 

lighted that it burst into cheers, and then rushed 

away to the verger of the parish Church, and, 

taking his keys, rang a merry wedding peal in 

the ivy-clad tower of the ancient church of Upton. 
(12 S. x. 152.) 

I regret my inability to give the reference, but 
have seen the quotation given in a slightly dif- 
ferent form—viz., ‘‘ L’histoire est, depuis trois 
sivcles, une grande conspiration contre !a vérité.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Potes on Books. 


The Status of the Jews in Egypt. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. (Allen & Unwin.) 
In forty small pages Professor Flinders Petrie 
covers an astonishing amount of ground, and 
succeeds in giving a very clear account of the 
status of the Jews in Egypt from the earliest 
times. He shows that there were Jews—or, at 
any rate, Semites—in Egypt long before the days 
of Joseph. There are strong analogies between 
the Egyptian language and Semitic speech, and 
it seems probable that the second prehistoric 
civilization, of Eastern origin, ‘‘ was dominated 
by a race which later developed into the historic 
Semites.’’ However that may be, it is certain 
that the Seventh and Eighth Egyptian dynasties, 
which overthrew the earlier Pyramid builders, 
were Syrian kings ruling over Egypt, and _ this, 
says Professor Flinders Petrie, “‘ accords closely 
with the recent publications of Professor Albert 
Clay on the importance of a North Syrian kingdom 
as the real centre of the Semitic peoples rather 
than Arabia, which he regards as a backwater 
where an earlier type has remained undisturbed.” 
The Hyksos invasion of Egypt in the Fourteenth 
Dynasty was an invasion of nomadic Semites. 
Probably driven south by a famine period of 
drought, they burst into the country and became 
kings of Egypt. ‘‘ It is as one of the late waves 
of nomadic Hyksos that the account of Abraham 
must be viewed’’; these Hebrew wanderers 
would naturally be received by the Hyksos, the 
ruling caste of the country, ‘‘ with the affability 
and on the easy terms which are represented.” 
The fact that Joseph was given the title Abrekh, 
the Abbarakka, Minister of State, of Babylonia, 
suggests that the sojourn in Egypt was under 
Semitic rule. When the Hyksos were expelled, 
it is highly probable that a part of the Israelites 
were swept back into Palestine. The status of 
those who remained is indicated by the evidence 
which Professor Flinders Petrie adduces of a large 
family tablet of a chief of cavalry under Rameses II., 
which shows the Egyptians worshipping the 
various gods of their country. The artist, or 
“scribe engraver,” is called. ‘‘ Yehu-naam,”’ or 
‘* Yehu speaks,” thus showing that he was a wor- 
shipper of Yehu, or Yahveh, and hence an 
Israelite. The Jews who remained thus held 
positions as skilled artisans, and could be em- 
ployed 100 miles south of the tolerated ‘‘ Jewry ” 
of the Wady Tumilat (the Land of Goshen). 
Professor Flinders Petrie follows the Jew 


the heroine together, and describing them as | throughout the long period of Egyptian history, 
living long and happily according to the most | and concludes that his status was at least equal 
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to that of any other foreigner, especially under | forms, preserved in the Prerogative Court of 
the Ptolemies, ‘‘ which was perhaps the age of Canterbury. He tells us that the name comes 
the greatest political power in Jewish history,’’! from the Teutonic form Wigmund, which occurs 
and when they practically absorbed the manage- | in England as early as A.D. 725, in which year 


ment of the Delta. During the rule of Islam the. 
position of the Jew fluctuated ; ‘‘ in recent times. 
the Oriental Jew has little hold of Egypt, but the 
European Jew has been a moving force in finance 
and enterprise.” 


The Comedy of Errors. Edited by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. net.) 

THE genesis and the peculiarities of the copy for| 
the ‘ Comedy of Errors ’ are much more interesting | 
than the play itself, and Mr. Dover Wilson’s study | 
of them is as ingenious and diverting as it is| 
instructive. By arguments from the normality | 
of the spelling and the “ audatory ”’ nature of the 
misprints he supports the conclusion that our! 
text. comes from a dictated copy. We are to) 
think of this as made from players’ parts, without | 
stage-directions; and then of the"stage-directions | 
and speech-headings—which are extraordinary— | 
as added by a second hand, possibly the hand of 
an actor who had before his mind ‘ The Historie) 
of Error,’ that intermediate play between Plautus 
and Shakespeare which the Children of Paul’s| 
had played in the ’seventies. 

Then there is that question, oft discussed, of 
the performance of our play by the Lord Chamber- | 
lain’s men on Dec. 28, 1594, both at Gray’s Inn} 
and at Greenwich. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, | 
Mr. Dover Wilson and Mr. Harold Child (who| 
gives us the stage-history of the play) all three 
take it up. Sir Arthur seems inclined to agree | 
with the explanation that the play was given) 
before the Queen in the afternoon and at Gray’s | 
Inn in the evening; Mr. Child may be read as) 
favouring the supposition that there is a clerical | 
error in the entry of the date; Mr. Dover Wilson, 
believing that what the Folio has preserved for 
us is a second prompt-book, transcribed as an 
abridged alternative to Shakespeare’s original) 
MS., thinks that the two performances may 
have been given by two distinct troupes of the 
company—* these two Dromios ”’ again in fact! 

The stage-history of the play is by no means 
as meagre as its deserts appear to the reader.) 
It is true, though, that for three-quarters or so 
of the eighteenth century and half of the nineteenth 
it was presented only in versions based on Shake- 
speare. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in his Introduction 
sets out “in brief abstract ’’ (which is, in fact, 
pretty full) the plot of the ‘ Menaechmi,’ and 
winds up with some sound criticism of the play 
and of Coleridge’s rather absurd estimate of it. 
Shakespeare’s work may or may not have been 
spoiled almost beyond recognition before it 
reached the Folio printers; at any rate, it 
strikes one curiously, reading it yet again, how 
little of all that Shakespeare’s name has come 
to signify can be discerned in the play as it has 
come down to us. 


Wills and Administrations. By J. 
(London: Wallace Gandy.) 


Wayman 
Harvey Bloom. 


Mr. Harvey Broom has here put together all the 
wills and administrations of people of the name 
of Wayman, Wenman, and its various other | ete.,’ 


a prelate of that name was Abbot of Worcester, 

The earliest will Mr. Bloom prints is that of 
Thomas Wymond, Citizen and Fuller of London, 
1496, but the most important family of the 


/ name, several of whose wills figure here, is that of 


Wenman of Witney, Oxon, and neighbourhood, 
subsequently baronets of Caswell Park, and 
Viscounts Wenman. Mr. Bloom’s second will 
is of this family, that of ‘‘ Emote Fermer alias 
Wynman of Witteney, co. Oxenford,” 1501, 
This lady, according to the pedigrees in the 
Oxford Visitation and The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
was a daughter of Simkin Hervey, and by her 
two husbands ancestress of the Wenmans of 
Caswell and of the Fermors of Tusmore. 

Mr. Bloom prefaces his book with some inter- 
esting remarks on the nature of early English 
wills and on courts of probate. 


The Old English Physiologus. Text and prose 
translation by Albert Stanburrough Cook ; 
verse translation by James Hall Pitman. 
(London: Humphrey Milford, 4s. 6d. net.) 

Trits is one of the Yale studies in English. It is 

attractive, for, though Professor Cook has given 

us an introduction of the slightest, the text pre- 
sents a careful piece of work, the prose translation. 
is interesting and the verse translation very 
pleasant, and in several passages better than that. 

Of the three poems—on the panther, asp-turtle 

(or whale) and partridge—selected from the 

‘ Physiologus ’ and done into Old English—that 

on the partridge has lost the story of the bird, 

and this missing portion has been conjecturally 
supplied by Mr. Pitman from other versions and 
with good success. 


Tue Publisher will be pleased to hear from sub- 


| scribers who may have a spare copy of ‘N. & Q.’ 


for November, 1918. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante, p. 108, for * cauallerio ”’ read caualleiro 3 
and at ante, p. 133, col. 1, 1. 2, for “ Person Act’ 


read T'reason Act, 1790. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ””—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letters refers. 

R. H.—For “ A noble and puissant nation, 
Milton's ‘ Areopagitica,’ the second half. 


see 
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